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BETYDNINGSLJSRE (Semasiologt). By Hjalmar Falk. 
Kristiania, 1920. 11+124 pages. 

This work on sematology is a noteworthy addition to our 
text books on language study. As stated in the preface, the 
work grew out of the need of a suitable reference book on 
sematology for Norwegian candidates for the Doctor's degree 
in philology. The book does not pretend any detailed analysis 
of the phenomena discussed; this is left to the more technical 
works on this subject, the most important of which are men- 
tioned in the preface. 

Since the work was written expressly for Norwegian stu- 
dents, especial emphasis is necessarily laid upon the development 
of meaning in Old Norse words (upon which the Norwegian 
riksmdl is based). Professor Falk's analysis of the Old Norse 
words sheds a very interesting light upon the interpretation of 
the Old Norse texts. 

For American students of Germanic philology the work 
may serve as a valuable complement to our own "Words and 
their Ways in English Speech" (Greenough and Kitiredge, 1902), 
and we might perhaps wish that Professor Falk had chosen a 
greater number of his illustrations from the English language, 
especially where English illustrations were near at hand. From 
our own viewpoint also the book could have been enriched in 
value, if Professor Falk had been more familiar with Modern 
Colloquial English, which in many instances might have served 
as an admirable illustration of the laws under discussion. 

Altho any special emphasis upon the English language 
would be out of place in a text book for Norwegian students, 
it is perhaps to be regretted that the Swedish language has not 
received more attention, inasmuch as Swedish is, like Nor- 
wegian, a Scandinavian tongue. 

Of all the Germanic languages outside the field of Scan- 
dinavian, German receives the most attention. This is to be 
expected in view of the great number of German loan words 
(especially Low German words) which are found in the Nor- 
wegian riksmdl. 

Of the other Indo-European languages, Latin and Greek 
naturally furnish the chief material for comment, while Sanskrit, 
Old Irish, and Slavic receive adequate treatment as less familiar 
tongues. 

So far as the Scandinavian words are concerned. Professor 
Falk's material is accessible in his (i.e., Falk and Torp's) Nor- 
wegisck-Ddnisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Germanische Bib- 
liothek, I. Sammlung, IV. Reihe, Heidelberg, 1910). His 
Betydningslare, therefore, constitutes a very valuable supple- 
ment to his etymological dictionary, in which no explanation 
of sematological laws is given. 
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Betydningslare is divided into two Parts, the First Part 
(p. 1-52) dealing with the meanings of words in their historical 
development (Ordhistorie) and the Second Part (p. 53-124) 
dealing with the reasons for such development {Arsakene til 
betydningens forandringer). According to the nature of the 
phenomena many of the categories which the author has laid 
down under these two headings, must necessarily overlap and 
fuse with one another. In such cases Professor Falk is very 
careful to make this fact clear and assumes the comprehensive 
viewpoint necessary in treating such a complex phenomenon. 
His analysis of the psychological aspects of sematology is in the 
nature of things abstract and difficult to grasp, but the laws 
under discussion become surprisingly clear as soon as they are 
illustrated by concrete examples. 

In the following analysis of Professor Falk's work an effort 
will be made to emphasize those phases which ought to be of 
special interest to American students of the Scandinavian 
languages or of Germanic philology in general. 

First Part (p. 1-52) 

I. Concerning the oldest type of name-giving {Otn den eldste 
navnegivning, p. 1-13). 

The further back we go in the development of language, 
the greater do we find the tendency to express an idea by means 
of some specific aspect connected with that idea. Abstract or 
generic terms are, therefore, far less frequent in the earlier 
than in the later stages of language growth. This fact explains, 
for instance, why in Old Norse there exists such a large number 
of synonyms for the simple idea of fire; thus eldr = 'nevf\y lighted 
fire,' /(yrr= 'charcoal ixt,' funi, fUrr, /Jif = 'purifying fire' (cf. 
Lat. pur-us). The Old Germanic languages had many words 
for insects and for different kinds of color, but no word for insect 
(the species) or for the generic term color. 

II. How sensation and mental functions are denoted {Hvor- 
ledes sansningen og sjelens funksjoner betegnes, p. 14—26). 

In contrast to the oldest types of words, terms for sensation 
and the mental functions (i.e., thought, feeling, and the will) 
are by nature secondary or metaphorical in character, in so far 
as these terms represent some specific aspect (i.e., cause, effect, 
means, etc.) of these physical or mental states transferred to the 
state itself. Words denoting sensation, for instance, are often 
derived from the word representing the organ (i.e., means) 
of sensation; thus Grk. Aicoiru 'hear' {>*ak-aus8, cf. Germanic 
haus-jan) is connected with ovs 'ear,' and Lat. audio with auris 
(p. 15); cf. Angs. hlystan (Eng. listen) and O. N. Must 'ear.' 
As an illustration of this development in living speech Professor 
Falk might have cited the English phrase 'give ear to someone' ; 
cf. Mark Anthony's 'lend me your ears' ( = 'audlte me,' Julius 
Caesar, III, 2). 
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The Lat. supercilium (p. 22) denotes a raising of the eye- 
brows as an expression of disdain (cf. the Eng. supercilious). 
Professor Falk notes the parallel metaphor in the Germ, mit 
hohen Augenbrauen dasitzen (Faust) in which surprise or ex- 
pectation is expressed. But a still closer parallel in modem 
speech is the colloquial English term high brow, which has not 
only the same metaphor but also the same meaning as super- 
cilious. 

III. Professional words (De faglige swrsprogsrolle,p. 27-42). 
In this chapter Professor Falk treats the history of those 

words which had their origin in the technical vernacular con- 
nected with the various activities of man, such as law, religion 
and mythology, agriculture, hunting and fishing, sea-faring, 
commerce, the technical industries, military activities, medicine, 
witch-craft and superstition, etc. 

Under the head of astronomical superstitions Professor 
Falk mentions (p. 42) the tradition (common to both the Old 
Norse and classical antiquity) regarding the moon as the cause 
of periodic mental and physical derangements. Norw. m&nesyk 
(p. 42)'periodically mad' renders the Med. Lat. lunaticus, 
but no mention is made of the English word lunatic 'mad,' 
'insane' (cf. 'moon-struck'), which is derived directly from the 
Latin lunaticus. 

IV. Results of competition between words {Ordkonkurransens 
virkninger, p. 42-47). 

In the competition between words synonymous meanings 
play a very important part. If words are wholly or in part 
synonymous, one word either effects a restriction in the usage 
or in the meaning of the other word or finally drives out the 
other word entirely from the language. Foreign loan words 
in particular have thus affected the meaning of synonymous 
native Norwegian words and in many cases entirely superseded 
them. 

As an interesting example of the restriction of meaning 
due to synonymous words Professor Falk mentions (p. 44) 
the Modern Norwegian verb kvede, which originally meant 
'speak,' 'say' (O. N. kveda) but which now is restricted to poetic 
usage in the sense of 'sing.' "Av de ^vrige germ, sprog," he 
continues, "har bare engelsk (quoth, bequeath) levninger av 
ordet." By the phrase "av de ^vrige germ, sprog" is meant, 
of course, "of the other Germanic languages outside the field 
of Scandinavian." It might perhaps have been an advantage 
to the student if Professor Falk had here added the fact that 
the Swedish verb kvdda still retains, along side of the meaning 
'sing' ( = Norw. kvede), the original sense of 'say' ( = Eng. quoth). 
The restriction in the Swedish and the English is in usage rather 
than in meaning. 
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V. Why old terms are discarded and how substitutions take 
place {Hvorfor gamle betegnelser opgis eg hvorledes de erstattes, 
p. 47-53). 

One of the chief reasons why old terms are discarded is the 
fact that specific designations have had to give way to the more 
general. Also, as civilization progressed, many foreign terms, 
cultural and scientific words were introduced into the (Nor- 
wegian) language, displacing the corresponding native words 
because of the more cosmopolitan, cultural or technical char- 
acter of the former. The general tendency to view foreign 
words as having a higher cultural value may explain (p. 51) 
why, for instance, O. N. *skammr was driven out by kort, *frjals 
by fri or *d^mi by eksempel. The popularity of French Ro- 
mances accounts (p. 51) for O. N. kosrr, which finally succeeded 
in entirely driving out IjUfr from the Norwegian riksmdl (cf. 
Swed. Ijuv, Ijuvlig). 0. N. gamall (p. 52) in place of Common 
Germanic *alps is due to the fact that *aips became in O. N. 
*allr, which then had the same form as allr 'all.' 

Second Part (p. 53-124) 
Reasons for changes in meaning 
There are three categories of transition in the meaning of 
words, viz., 'generalization' (overordning), 'specialization' («w- 
derordning) and 'transference of meaning' (sideordning). These 
transitions are due to various causes, the first of which is treated 
under the head of ber^ringsassociasjon (p. 57-70). 

I. Ber^ringsassociasjon. 
By ber^ringsassociasjon is meant an association of elements 
which taken together form a complex concept, or an association 
of the whole concept with one of its component parts. The 
laws governing ber^ringsassociasjon are the same as those gov- 
erning the association of ideas in general. Transference of 
meaning from one object to another thru ber^ringsassociasjon 
is due to that constant relation which exists between these 
two objects. The direction of this transference is usually 
from cause to e_ffect. Thus, the word tongue comes to mean 
language, because the tongue is used in the articulation of lan- 
guage sounds. In the field of the senses this type of association 
is especially productive of derived meanings. Thus, the idea of 
'vapor,' 'fog,' 'dust,' 'mist,' etc. has in the I. E. languages 
resulted in the derived senses of 'stupid,' 'dumb,' 'deaf,' etc. 
(p. 60); cf. Grk. TiMJxa 'smoke': tv<I>\6s 'blind,' Norw. d^v 'deaf,' 
dum 'stupid,' Eng. dumb, etc. The original idea is associated 
with certain physical or mental states and the word then passes 
over from the meaning of 'something which is associated with 
or causes this state' to 'the state itself (Jog> stupid). We may 
perhaps be permitted to add here that in EngUsh we still speak 
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of a 'befogged brain,' of 'dim (cf. Swed. dimma 'fog') percep- 
tions' and of 'misty or hazy ideas.' 

Physical sensations are sometimes the same from opposites 
causes, thus the sensation caused by intense cold may resemble 
that caused by intense heat. This accounts for the fact (p. 61) 
that many words originally denoting heat have come to denote 
cold. Thus, O. N. svidkaldr 'burning cold' (Norw. sviende kold, 
cf. brennkald (dial.)); Lat. prilna 'live or burning coal' and Ger- 
manic *freus belong to the I. E. root *preus 'burn'; cf. Lat. 
caleo 'bum' and 0. N. h6la 'frost,' etc. As an illustration of 
this law of association between the idea of heat and of cold 
Professor Falk might have made reference to the Greek verb 
ivoKaUo 'burn off,' which Xenophon in his Anabasis (IV, 5, 3 
and VII, 4, 3) uses in the sense of 'frost-bite' ; thus (VII, 4, 3) 
Koi Tcov 'EXXiJj'wj' iroXXwv Kal fnvts &TOKaiovTO Kal S)Ta, 'the noses 
and ears of many of the Greeks were 'burned off' (i.e., frost- 
bitten).' So also Latin adurere (Verg. Georg. I, 93) and torrere 
{Varr. ap. Non. 452, 11). On the whole, it seems to the reviewer 
that it might have been of greater advantage to the student, 
if Professor Falk had more often availed himself of examples 
in which transitions of meaning are still apparent. 

Of the different types of ber^ringsassociasjon not the least 
important is the relation of cause to effect and vice- versa (p. 69). 
As an example of this type of association Professor Falk men- 
tions Norw. last 'vice,' which originally meant simply 'fault,' 
'blemish,' 'defect' (O. N. Igstr, cf. Goth, lahan 'reproach'). 
Why not call attention to the parallel development in the 
English work vice from Lat. vitium 'flaw,' 'defect'? 

II. Likhetsassociasjon (p. 70-87), 

For the expression of new ideas language has recourse to 
words already used for expressing older ideas. Thus, the word 
used for the expression of the new idea necessarily undergoes 
a change in meaning. Between the old and the new idea there 
must exist some sort of similarity {likhetsassociasjon) which 
suggested the use of the word in the new sense; such a similarity 
may be either wholly or partly identified {total eller partiell 
identifisering). 

This type of association necessarily results in an extension 
of meaning {Betydningsutvidelse, p. 71-80) in the new word, 
which may have entirely lost its association with the word in 
its older sense. Thus, for example, O. N. veggr, Angs. wdg 
'wall' (p. 75) goes back to an I. E. root *vei 'wind' (cf. Germ. 
Wand: winden). The primitive Germanic method of making 
walls consisted in winding the limbs of trees; thus, the old idea 
of 'winding' went over into the new idea of 'wall." After this 
primitive method of making walls was abandoned, there no 
longer existed any conscious relation between the original sense 
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of the word (i.e., 'wind') and the derived or new sense (i. e., 
'wall')- Similarly, Eng. weep (p. 76) is identical with Goth. 
wdpjan, O. N. fpa, which latter verbs, however, meant 'cry 
out,' 'shriek' (exclamare, vocare). In a more advanced stage of 
civilization when this primitive method of lamentation was less 
frequently resorted to, the English verb weep came to denote 
simply 'shed tears.' As an illustration of this extension of 
meaning (due to likhetsassociasjon) in living speech Professor 
Falk might have added Eng. cry { = exclamare: plangere); of. 
the colloquial Eng. bawl = 'cry out in a loud or rude manner' 
(cf . 'bawl out a name') : 'weep aloud.' 

As an illustration of the figure of speech (due to likhetsassoci- 
asjon) contained in Norw. fatte, begripe (Lat. capere, compre- 
hendere) Professor Falk cites (p. 80) the Norwegian colloquial- 
ism "jeg kunde ikke fa tak i bans mening." We might add here 
the corresponding colloquialism in English, viz., catch on 
( = 'grasp,' 'understand'). 

Likhetsassociasjon may also result in 'the transference of mean- 
ing by analogy' {Navneoverf^ring ved analogi (sammenligning) , p. 
8(>-87) . This category necessarily fuses with that of ber^ringsas- 
sociasjon. The word tongue can mean not only 'language' 
(i.e., cause to e_ffect, cf. above I) but also 'projecting point of 
land' (cf. Germ. Landzunge, Norw. landtunge) by reason of the 
similarity in shape between these two objects (i.e., between 
the old and the new idea), cf. tongue and tang. Very often 
transference of meaning by analogy may take place from the 
inanimate to the animate; thus, O. N. drengr (p. 84) = originally 
'thick stick' then 'brave, young warrior,' cf. Dan. peg 'boy' 
and Norw. p&k 'stick,' 'cane.' We might add here the colloquial 
Eng. stick = 'stiS, stupid person' (cf. block-head). 

III. Association as a result of connected discourse, limitation 
of meaning (Associasjon bevirket av talesammenhengen {betyd- 
ningsinnskrenkning) , p. 87-97). 

Under this category Professor Falk treats those changes 
of meaning which are due to influences outside the word in 
question, as conditioned by the relation of this word to other 
words in the sentence (i.e., 'syntactical changes in meaning,' 
p. 89). By reason of the special relation of the word in question 
to other words in the sentence a special significance becomes 
attached to this word, whereby it suffers a restriction of mean- 
ing. But in such cases there occurs only a restriction of meaning 
and no actual change in meaning, in the sense that a new idea 
is expressed. Often that part of the expression is omitted with 
which the word was originally associated {Tankeellipse, p. 90- 
93). This is particularly often the case in technical vernacular 
where the omitted element was once easily supplied. For 
example, from the huntsman's vernacular we have Eng. deer 
(originally = 'animal,' Germ. Tier) in the sense of a specific 
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type of animal, because other types of animals were seldom 
hunted by the English in olden days. We might add here 
Eng. hound =& type of 'hunting-dog,' cf. Germ. Hund, Scan. 
hund. 

If the word in question is an integral part of a phrase and 
comes to stand for the whole phrase itself, there occurs a 
'syntactical ellipsis' (Syntaktisk ellipse, p. 93-97). As an ex- 
ample of this category Professor Falk cites (p. 94) 0. N. at 
mins fqdur (scil. hUsi el. lign.), Lat. ad Martis (templum). 
We might add here parallels in modern speech, viz., Eng. at 
my father's (scil. house), and the more colloquial Swed. hos 
Wahlins, till Bergstroms, etc. 

IV. Word association due to similarity in form or meaning 
(Ordassociasjon begrunnet i likhet i form eller betydning, p. 97- 
107). 

Similarity (either in form or in meaning) between words 
may result in the establishment of a relation between them, 
which originally never existed. Changes (in form and meaning) 
due to this type of word association do not necessarily take 
place according to the regular phonetic and sematological 
laws. Hence result, for instance, contaminated forms and so- 
called 'folk-etymologies.' As an example of attraction between 
words, due to similarity of both form and meaning, Professor 
Falk cites (p. 105) O. N. vdkominn for *vilkominn and Eng. 
welcome (cf. Angs. wilcuma). Possibly the association between 
we/- and wil- in the English word welcome was favored by the 
example of O. N. vdkominn or of the French bien venu. At 
any rate, in connection with Eng. welcome Professor Falk 
might have called attention to the French bien venu. Modern 
Norw. dirlig (p. 105) originally meant 'foolish' (cf. ddre. Germ. 
Tor), but because of the association with 0. N. ddligr, Norw. 
(landsmdl) ddleg, it has now come to mean 'bad,' 'evil,' 'ill,' etc. 
In this connection it might have been of advantage for Nor- 
wegian students, if Professor Falk had called attention to the 
Swedish language, where the two words ddrlig and d&lig are 
still kept distinct from each other both in form and meaning. 

V. Changes of meaning due to emotional elements {Affektive 
betydningsforandringer, p. 107-124). 

The associations between words thus far treated are the 
result of the representative or reflective faculties (JorestilUngs- 
begrep). But within the sphere of association we must also 
include the purely emotional element as an accessory cause or 
factor in the transition of meaning. The emotional element con- 
nected with words asserts itself in two ways, viz., unconsciously 
(uvillet) by virtue of that ethical valuation which is immediately 
connected with the word in question, and consciously (villet) by 
means of an arbitrary strengthening or weakening of the ex- 
pression. While the ethical value of words is most often the 
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result of the prevalent social, religious and ethical views of 
the time, the intensity of feeling connected with this ethical 
value is generally the result of a momentary state of emotion. 
Under the head of conscious or arbitrary ethical valuation 
of words Professor Falk treats the following categories: Meta- 
phor, Euphemism, Irony and Hyperbole. 

Professor Falk's Betydningslcere has done much towards 
satisfying a long needed requirement for a text book on sema- 
tology. The work indicates an advance over former works 
on this subject, at least in so far as Professor Falk here presents 
the first systematic exposition of the whole field of sematology. 
For American teachers of the Scandinavian languages and 
literature the book ought to serve as a very helpful guide in 
explaining the fine shades of meaning in Scandinavian words, 
particularly in poetic or dialectic words. Since the work is 
intended for use as a text book, its practical value could have 
been greatly enhanced if the book had been provided with 
an index. In a purely scientific reference book of this nature 
an index is greatly to be desired, for otherwise the reader has 
no guide (except his own faulty memory) to the individual 
words treated in the text. 

The following misprints have been noted; for mhty. schel 
(p. 20) read mty. schel, for mnt. vdtboge (p. 72) read mnty. 
vdtboge (cf. index to abbreviations, mty. = middelh0ysk, mnty.= 
middelnedertysk) . 

Ags. medrece (p. 98) should read m^drece. There is a form 
mtderce {Ms. J., cf. Bosworth-ToUer's Angs. Diet, under 
medrece) but this is hardly the form which Professor Falk had 
in mind, for the metathesis of the r in mtderce destroys the 
similarity between the last syllable — derce of the Angs. and the 
O. N. drekka. 

That even a printer has difficulty with the Greek accent, 
is proved by the following: for t&s 64>pvs (p. 22, twice) read 
tAj 60pDs, for irvehna (p. 25, twice) irvtvfia, for /3lj8Xta (p. 92) 
jSi^Xta, for nygre. iroi'TtKos (p. 82) TovriKos. 

Professor Falk makes frequent reference to Low German 
(nty.) words which went over into the Norwegian riksmdl. 
Most of these words, however, were loaned during the Middle 
Low German period, and it might, therefore, have been of 
greater advantage to the student, if in such cases the words 
had been designated as mnty. instead of nty., cf., e.g., nty. 
schreve (p. 29), nty. funderen (p. 99), nty. stif-{p. 106), etc. 
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